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QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


1.  Is  it  true  that  the  New  Testament  never  speaks  of ‘Churches’  in  the  plural, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  the  local  congregations  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ?  If  so,  what  is  the 
significance  of  this  for  us  ? 

2.  Would  the  tragic  and  sinful  disunity  of  the  Church  become  less  tragic  and 
sinful  if  the  various  Churches  could  have  full  intercommunion  with  each  other  ? 
Or  would  that  merely  be  an  unrealistic  glossing  over  of  the  disunity? 

3.  Why  does  it  seem  natural  to  some  Churches  to  invite  all  Christians  to  their 
Communion  services,  while  other  Churches  feel  they  cannot  do  this  or  encourage 
their  members  to  accept  such  an  open  invitation? 

4.  How  far  do  you  think  a Presbyterian  or  a Lutheran  or  a Baptist  attending  an 
Anglican  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  would  find  it  alien  in  doctrine  to  his 
own  tradition?  Or  an  Anglican  attending  a Presbyterian  or  a Lutheran  or  a 
Baptist  celebration?  Or  any  of  these  attending  an  Orthodox  celebration? 

5.  How  much  can  all  the  Churches  say  in  common  about  the  meaning  of  Holy 
Communion  ? Can  all  Churches  agree  that  it  is  a memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
a sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood,  in  which  He,  being  truly  present,  unites  us  to 
His  eternal  sacrifice  through  the  use  of  His  appointed  elements  of  bread  and  wine, 
that  we  may  by  faith  receive  its  benefits  ? 

6.  Is  it  true  that  in  actual  fact  the  question  of  intercommunion  is  largely 
dominated  by  the  question  of  valid  orders  ? How  does  the  question  present  itself 
to  those  who  claim  apostolic  succession  by  episcopal  ordination  and  who  hold 
this  to  be  of  the  esse  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ? Can  they  contemplate  any  measure 
of  intercommunion  with  non-episcopal  Churches  ? 

7.  What  light  is  thrown  upon  the  problem  of  intercommunion  by  the  situation 
of  the  ‘younger  Churches’  in  Asia  and  Africa  ? Particularly  by  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  South  India  ? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  satisfactory  policy  in  the  matter  of  Com- 
munion services  at  Ecumenical  gatherings,  so  long  as  complete  intercommunion 
remains  impossible?  Which  of  the  three  methods  indicated  in  Section  VII  of  the 
Report  seems  to  you  the  best?  Is  any  one  of  the  three  quite  satisfactory? 

9.  Discuss  the  various  Agreements  and  Differences  summed  up  in  Section  VIII. 
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I.  Introduction 

In  August  1939  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Second 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

(i)  That  a Commission  be  appointed  to  study  the  subject  of 
Intercommunion; 

(ii)  That  the  terms  of  reference  of  this  Commission  be  as  follows : 
(a)  To  set  forth  the  existing  situation  as  regards  the  rules  and 

customs  regulating  intercommunion  and  open  communion 
in  the  different  Christian  bodies; 

(i b ) To  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which  intercommunion  or 
open  communion  are  allowed  or  disallowed ; 

(c)  To  consider  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  practice 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  regard  to  intercom- 
munion and  open  communion; 

(1 d ) To  present  to  the  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  1941  a 
Report  embodying  the  results  of  the  Commission’s  work. 
The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  almost  immediately  after  this 
resolution  was  taken  made  it  impossible  to  carry  it  out  as  originally 
planned.  In  the  summer  of  1940  Dr.  Hodgson,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Continuation  Committee,  suggested  to  the  Executive  Sub-com- 
mittee by  correspondence  that  in  the  altered  circumstances  the 
Commission  on  Intercommunion  should  be  organised  in  two 
sections,  one  with  its  headquarters  in  the  United  States,  the  other 
with  its  headquarters  in  Europe,  and  this  plan  was  approved. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  the  American  section  was  organised, 
with  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  Chair- 
man, and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry  as  Secretary.  In  1942  they 
presented  a Report  dealing  with  the  matters  numbered  ( a ),  ( b ) 
and  (c)  above,  so  far  as  concerned  the  churches  in  U.S.A.  and 
Canada;  and  this  was  published  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Secre- 
tariat as  No.  98  of  their  booklet  publications.  The  circumstances 
of  war  made  it  impossible  for  the  European  section  of  the  Com- 
mission to  be  organised  at  all.  But  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Leonard 
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Hodgson,  collected  from  a large  number  of  churches,  mainly  in 
Britain  and  the  Dominions,  information  about  their  practice  in 
this  matter,  and  the  result  was  the  booklet  published  in  1944  by 
the  Secretariat  (No.  99),  Rules  and  Customs  of  Churches  concerning 
Intercommunion  and  Open  Communion. 

The  next  step  was  taken  when  the  Faith  and  Order  Executive 
met  again  at  Geneva  in  February  1946.  The  American  section  of 
the  Commission  on  Intercommunion  had  performed  its  task  and 
made  its  Report,  but  no  European  section  had  come  into  exis- 
tence. It  was  now  resolved  to  ask  Professor  D.  M.  Baillie,  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
in  Europe,  and  Professor  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Athens,  to  be  Vice-Chairman.  A Commission  was  duly 
formed,  and  Dr.  George  Johnston  (then  of  St.  Andrews,  now  of 
Hartford,  Conn.)  agreed  to  act  as  Secretary,  but  had  to  resign 
in  the  following  year  on  his  removal  to  America.  The  Com- 
mission held  its  first  meeting  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1947,  when  Professor  John  Marsh  (then  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  now  of  Nottingham  University)  was  appointed 
Secretary.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  at  Baarn  in  Holland 
in  September  1948;  at  Chichester,  in  July  1949;  and  at  Bievres, 
near  Paris,  in  September  1950.  From  the  start  the  endeavour  was 
made  to  include  some  representatives  of  Churches  beyond  Europe, 
particularly  of  the  ‘younger  Churches’,  though  circumstances  have 
made  it  difficult  to  secure  the  participation  of  members  from 
distant  lands.  The  membership  of  the  Commission  has  been  en- 
larged from  time  to  time;  and  since  it  became  clear  that  the 
American  section  had  concluded  its  immediate  task  and  had 
ceased  to  function,  a certain  number  of  American  members  were 
added  at  a late  stage  to  the  Commission  formed  in  Europe.  In 
1948,  when  the  Continuation  Committee  became  transformed 
into  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  with  three  Theological  Commissions  under  it  for 
special  tasks,  our  Commission,  without  any  reference  to  American 
and  European  sections,  became  simply  the  Theological  Com- 
mission on  Intercommunion. 

It  soon  became  clear  to  the  Commission  that  its  main  task  now 
was  to  go  beyond  the  collection  and  systematisation  of  the  rules 
and  customs  actually  prevalent  in  the  various  Churches.  That  task 
had  already  been  performed  in  the  booklets  Nos.  98  and  99 
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mentioned  above.  There  remained  the  still  more  difficult  task  of 
penetrating  beneath  the  rules  and  customs  to  the  fundamental 
theological  issues  that  are  involved,  in  the  hope  that  through  a 
deeper  theological  understanding  of  their  own  and  each  other’s 
basic  principles  in  the  matter  of  intercommunion,  the  Churches 
might  be  brought  closer  together  and  led  towards  a solution  of 
the  painful  problems  involved.  Papers  on  those  theological  issues 
were  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  by  scholars  from 
various  Churches,  and  the  issues  were  freely  discussed.  The  Com- 
mission set  before  itself  as  its  main  task,  in  preparation  for  the 
next  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  the  production  of  a 
composite  volume  consisting  of  the  following  parts : 

I.  The  Commission’s  Report  (as  here)  on  the  problem  of  inter- 
communion, designed  to  form  the  material  for  discussion  at 
the  next  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

II.  A short  history  of  the  problem  of  intercommunion,  written 
in  four  chapters  by  different  scholars. 

III.  A collection  of  theological  essays  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  problem  of  intercommunion.  The  idea 
has  been  to  select  the  writers  from  as  wide  a variety  of 
Churches  as  possible,  but  to  ask  them  not  so  much  to  represent 
the  views  of  their  Churches,  as  to  make  original  theological 
contributions,  from  their  various  points  of  view,  in  thinking 
out  the  underlying  issues. 

IV.  A summary  and  classification  of  the  actual  rules  and  practices 
now  in  force  in  the  various  Churches  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
communion, partly  based  on  the  material  collected  in  book- 
lets Nos.  98  and  99. 

II.  The  Terminology 

The  original  terms  of  reference  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  spoke  of  both  ‘intercommunion’  and  ‘open  com- 
munion’, and  in  the  course  of  discussion  it  became  clear  that  these 
could  not  be  adequately  treated  without  some  treatment  of 
‘intercelebration’.  But  also  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a good 
deal  of  confusion  and  variety  of  usage  attaches  to  these  three 
terms  themselves.  It  may  well  be,  as  Dr.  Hodgson  pointed  out  in 
a valuable  statement  to  the  Commission,  that  this  is  unavoidable 
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in  the  present  divided  condition  of  Christendom.  ‘Our  problems 
concerning  intercommunion  arise  in  a Christendom  divided  into 
a number  of  “Churches”  which  are  not  simply  the  local  congre- 
gations of  the  one  Church,  but  denominations  related  to  one 
another  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  sovereign  independent 
states,  themselves  sometimes  divided  geographically  into  fellow- 
members  of  an  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  or 
other  family.  Were  this  not  so,  were  we  really  one  Church,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  the  prefix  inter-.  We  should  simply  all  be  in 
communion  with  one  another.  The  word  inter-c ommunion  pre- 
supposes different  Churches,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  com- 
munion with  one  another’. 

Here  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  is  in  a different  position 
from  the  other  Churches  adhering  to  the  World  Council.  It  does 
not  regard  itself  as  one  Church  among  others,  but  as  alone  con- 
fessing that  fullness  of  Christian  truth  which  makes  the  Church 
fully  to  be  the  Church.  An  Orthodox  cannot  conceive  of  sacra- 
mental fellowship  in  distinction  from  the  full  fellowship  of 
church  life.  Hence,  as  we  shall  see,  neither  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages nor  in  Greek  is  there  any  word  which  accurately  trans- 
lates ‘intercommunion’. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  define  the  terms  under  consideration  in  a way 
that  would  be  sufficiently  clear  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  (which  holds  one  of  the  key  positions 
in  this  whole  matter)  and  of  the  English  language.  Thus,  to  quote 
Dr.  Hodgson  again,  ‘intercommunion  should  be  used  to  mean  the 
result  of  an  agreement  between  Churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions whereby  the  communicant  members  of  each  may  freely 
communicate  at  the  altars  of  either’  (e.g.  the  1931  agreement  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the  Old  Catholic  Churches, 
or  that  between  the  American  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Polish 
National  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States).  But  ‘there  are 
also  the  cases  in  which,  without  any  such  agreement  between 
Churches,  a church  may  by  unilateral  action  welcome  members  of 
other  churches  to  share  as  guests  in  its  Communion  Services.  This 
may  conveniently  be  called  open  communion.  If  two  churches 
welcome  each  other’s  members,  and  the  members  of  both  are 
allowed  to  accept  the  invitation,  the  open  communion  is  mutual; 
if  the  invitation  is  only  given  or  accepted  in  one  direction,  it  is 
one-sided’.  As  regards  intercelebration:  ‘Intercommunion  and 
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open  communion  both  imply  the  existence  of  separately  organ- 
ised denominational  churches,  in  each  of  which  the  Sacrament  is 
administered  by  its  own  ministers.  If  members  of  other  churches 
are  welcomed  by  either  inter-  or  open  communion,  but  ministers 
are  not  allowed  to  act  as  celebrants  except  in  the  services  of  their 
own  Churches,  there  is  not  so  close  a degree  of  inter-Church  unity 
as  where  an  interchange  of  ministers  would  also  be  permitted. 
For  this  freedom  of  ministers  to  officiate  sacramentally  in  either 
church,  the  term  “inter  celebration”  is  convenient’.  Where  full 
freedom  of  intercelebration  is  combined  with  full  freedom  of 
mutual  participation  in  the  Holy  Communion,  this  may  be  des- 
cribed as  ‘full  communion’.  (See  the  report  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference 1930).  Even  from  the  Anglican  point  of  view  it  is  neces- 
sary to  complicate  these  distinctions  further  by  the  use  of  the 
terms  ‘limited  intercommunion’  and  ‘limited  intercelebration’ 
with  reference,  e.g.,  to  the  relation  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  South  India. 

But  from  the  points  of  view  of  other  Churches,  the  relevance  of 
the  above  definitions  is  not  so  clear.  An  Eastern  Orthodox,  for 
example,  would  find  it  difficult  to  separate  unity  of  fellowship  in 
the  Eucharist  from  unity  of  fellowship  in  all  the  sacraments  and 
indeed  in  the  whole  life  of  the  Church.  Professor  Zander  has  re- 
marked that  ‘in  speaking  of  intercommunion  as  partaking  toge- 
ther of  the  Lord’s  Supper  we  greatly  narrow  the  idea  of  it  and 
artificially  give  it  an  exclusively  sacramental  ecclesiological  sense. 

1 . .But  such  a narrow  use  of  the  term  is  quite  illegitimate’.  Even 
as  a matter  of  language,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  East  the 
Greek  word  koinonia  is  not  used  at  all  as  a specific  designation  of 
what  in  the  West  is  called  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion, 
but  only  in  the  wider  sense  which  covers  the  whole  of  church 
fellowship.1  There  appears,  moreover,  to  be  no  word  in  Greek  or 
in  any  of  the  Slavonic  languages  which  corresponds  to  the  word 
‘intercommunion’:  the  idea  could  be  expressed  only  in  a 
periphrasis.  Again,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  has  no 
name  for  the  sacrament  corresponding  to  the  term  ‘Com- 
munion’, but  speaks  simply  of  the  Abendmahl,  and  the 
only  word  corresponding  at  all  to  ‘intercommunion’  is 
Abendmahlsgemeinschaft. 

1 For  the  wider  connotation  of  the  term  ‘Communion’,  cf.  R.  P.  Yves, 
M-J.  Congar  and  Dr.  P.  W.  Evans,  in  the  Volume. 
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Some  would  maintain  that  full  communion  between  Churches 
demands  unity  of  order,  while  intercommunion  may  exist  be- 
tween Churches  that  have  unity  of  doctrine  without  unity  of 
order;  but  others  would  object  to  this  distinction  on  the  ground 
that  doctrine  and  order  cannot  thus  be  separated,  questions  of 
order  being  themselves  fundamentally  questions  of  doctrine.  The 
matter  becomes  further  complicated  when  we  remember  that, 
e.g.,  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  regularly  and  on  prin- 
ciple and  by  long  tradition  invite  communicant  members  of  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  to  partake  with  them  at  the 
Lord’s  Table.  This  is  not  a question  of  agreements  with  specific 
Churches,  but  has  become  a universal  principle  of  these  Churches. 
And  yet  a Congregationalist  minister  could  not,  e.g.,  become  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (which  is  Presbyterian)  with- 
out petition  to  its  General  Assembly;  and  moreover,  if  his  petition 
were  granted,  he  would  normally  be  re-ordained,  so  that  this  is 
not  merely  a matter  of  church  government,  but  of  church  order. 
Should  the  relation  between  these  two  Churches,  then,  be  des- 
cribed as  full  communion,  or  intercommunion,  or  mutual  open 
communion  ? It  seems  clear  that  none  of  the  terms  as  above  defined 
is  precisely  applicable. 

Thus  it  seems  impossible  in  the  present  ecclesiastical  situation  to 
find  any  clear  definition  of  the  meanings  of  the  terms  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  which  will  make  sense  equally  from  the 
points  of  view  of  all  the  Churches  that  are  concerned.  We  must 
simply  try  to  use  the  terms  as  clearly  as  possible,  making  sure  at 
each  point  that  we  are  penetrating  beneath  terminology  and  are 
talking  of  real  things. 

III.  The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

The  whole  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  Christendom  is 
divided  into  a number  of ‘Churches’,  which  are  separated  more  or 
less  widely  from  each  other  in  faith  and  order,  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, history  and  tradition,  but  which  nevertheless  (though  there 
are  exceptions)  recognise  each  other  as  ‘Churches’,  i.e.  as  truly 
parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  must  be  true  at  least  in  some 
sense  of  all  the  Churches  which  adhere  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches : whatever  claims  any  one  Church  may  make  for  itself, 
it  does  nevertheless,  by  adherence  to  the  World  Council  of 
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Churches,  acknowledge  that  something  of  the  theological  reality 
of  the  Church  is  present  in  other  Christian  communions.  If  there 
were  no  denominational  divisions  there  could  be  no  problem  of 
intercommunion.1  It  is  evident  that  for  Churches  which  do  not 
recognise  each  other  as  Churches,  there  can  be  no  problem  of 
intercommunion;  and  any  one  Church  which  stands  upon  com- 
pletely exclusive  claims  cannot  recognise  a problem  of  intercom- 
munion at  all.  The  problem  exists  only  for  those  who  recognise 
that  within  the  one  Church  of  Christ  there  are  Churches , not  in  a 
merely  local  or  regional  sense  (as  in  the  New  Testament)  but  in 
the  sense  of  denominations  which  make  conflicting  claims,  and 
therefore  in  certain  situations  find  themselves  in  actual  competi- 
tion with  each  other. 

Now  there  is  agreement  on  all  hands  that  this  is  an  absurd  and 
indeed  a tragic  and  sinful  situation,  quite  at  variance  with  the  New 
Testament  pattern.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  ‘church’  is 
used  in  only  two  ways : in  the  singular,  as  meaning  the  one  Church 
of  Christ,  which  is  His  Body,  with  ‘one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism’,  with  one  koinonia , a unity  that  transcends  all  distinc- 
tions; and  in  the  plural,  as  meaning  the  local  congregations  of  that 
one  Church,  the  church  in  Corinth,  or  the  church  in  Philippi,  or 
the  church  in  Jerusalem.  The  idea  of  Churches  as  denominations  at 
variance  with  each  other  is  not  only  absent,  but  utterly  remote, 
from  the  New  Testament.  But  it  has  now  for  many  centuries  been 
a familiar  fact,  almost  all  over  the  Christian  world,  making  the 
problem  of  intercommunion  inevitable.  Thus  the  problem  has  a 
long  history,  the  significance  of  which  must  not  be  overlooked  as 
constituting  the  chief  factor  in  later  developments.  A sketch  of 
the  history  will  be  found  in  a later  part  of  this  volume. 

But  within  the  last  generation  the  problem  has  assumed  a much 
more  acute  and  urgent  form.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  growth  of 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  itself.  There  has  been  a widespread 
rediscovery  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ 
and  as  belonging  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  This  has  led  to 
a new  and  profound  sense  of  the  tragedy  and  sinfulness  of  our 
divided  state,  since  if  we  really  believe  in  one  Holy  Catholic 
Church  we  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  each  other.  And  yet 

1 On  this,  see  the  document  issued  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Central 
Committee  at  Toronto,  1950,  on  The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 
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the  experience  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  has  itself  taught  us 
not  to  seek  easy  and  shallow  ways  of  reunion  through  a flabby 
grasp  of  doctrine  and  a glossing  over  of  our  differences  of  belief. 
The  Ecumenical  Movement,  by  deepening  the  sense  of  the 
Church,  and  bringing  members  of  widely  different  Churches  to- 
gether in  Christian  fellowship,  has  driven  many  Christians  to  seek 
a deeper  understanding  of  the  distinctive  positions  of  their  own 
Churches.  Thus  paradoxically  the  growth  of  the  ecumenical  con- 
sciousness has  led  to  a widespread  revival  of  ‘confessional*  or 
denominational  consciousness,  and  a great  many  Christians  (espe- 
cially of  the  younger  generation)  have  at  the  same  time  become 
much  more  ecumenically-minded  and  developed  a new  and 
lively  interest  in  the  question:  Why  am  I an  Anglican?  or  Why 
am  I a Lutheran,  or  an  Orthodox,  or  a Presbyterian,  or  a Baptist? 
The  very  coming  together  of  the  Churches  shows  them  how 
different  they  are  from  each  other  (as  well  as  how  close  they  are 
in  their  fundamental  Christian  faith).  Thus  at  the  very  same  time 
there  has  emerged  a new  desire  for  intercommunion  and  a new 
realisation  of  its  difficulties;  and  so  the  problem  has  become  acute. 

All  this  has  come  to  a head  in  a quite  special  way  in  the  ecu- 
menical gatherings  that  have  been  such  a notable  feature  of 
Christendom  in  our  age.  At  such  gatherings  there  is  frequently  a 
very  deep  and  rich  experience  of  Chr  istian  fellowship  in  faith  and 
worship,  study  and  discussion,  but  the  fellowship  has  to  be  rudely 
broken  at  the  point  where  it  ought  to  be  deepest,  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Communion,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  members 
of  all  the  Churches  to  unite  in  receiving  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  At  a later  stage  of  this  Report  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  about  the  various  ways  of  facing  that  practical  problem.  At 
the  present  stage  we  are  concerned  simply  to  point  out  to  the 
Churches  that  the  problem  has  become  quite  acute.  The  pain 
and  scandal  of  the  situation  seem  to  be  felt  most  keenly  of  all 
among  the  younger  generation  of  Christians  within  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Movement,  and  this  has  found  very  strong  expression  in  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation.  However  difficult  it  may 
be  to  find  any  satisfactory  solution,  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is 
highly  salutary  to  be  reminded  over  and  over  again  of  the  urgency 
of  the  problem,  and  we  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  say  this  with  the 
utmost  earnestness  to  the  Churches  that  we  represent. 

Many  nationals  of  the  younger  Churches  of  Africa  and  the 
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East  also  feel  keenly  the  scandal  of  Christian  disunity.  They 
see  the  divisions  of  Christendom  as  mainly  of  western  origin 
imposed  upon  them  by  foreign  missionaries,  and  they  regard  the 
imported  restrictions  upon  intercommunion  as  shackles  needing 
to  be  cast  off  in  order  that  the  indigenous  churches  may  find  their 
true  fellowship  one  with  another.  Here  is  a ferment  of  life  which 
faces  the  whole  Ecumenical  Movement  with  crucial  decisions. 

IV.  Can  Intercommunion  precede  Reunion? 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  question  of  intercommunion  between 
Churches  cannot  be  separated  from  the  question  of  the  outward 
and  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  The  whole  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment not  only  stands  for  a realisation  of  our  hidden  unity  in 
Christ,  but  also  seeks  for  a greater  outward  and  visible  unity, 
though  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  kind  and  degree  of  corporate  unity 
of  organisation  or  organism  is  the  ultimate  desideratum  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  However  far  off  the  visible  consum- 
mation of  our  unity  may  be,  we  believe  that  we  can  never  settle 
down  to  be  content  with  anything  short  of  it,  or  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  would  lose  its  soul.  It  is  this  greater  outward  and 
visible  unity  and  not  any  particular  conception  of  it  that  we  mean 
by  the  term  ‘reunion’  and  it  is  in  this  context  that  we  must 
discuss  intercommunion.  So  far  we  are  all  agreed. 

But  when  we  proceed  further  to  discuss  the  relation  between 
intercommunion  and  reunion,  we  find  a very  definite  cleavage  of 
opinion  and  conviction.  This  is  largely  conditioned  by  our 
various  inherited  doctrines  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its 
unity,  even  while  we  are  seeking  to  think  together  ecumenically. 
Whatever  view  we  hold,  we  all  find  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  degree  of  corporate  or  dogmatic  unity  which  would  be 
required  to  justify  intercommunion. 

(a)  On  the  one  hand,  and  especially  in  Anglo-Catholic,  Ortho- 
dox and  some  Lutheran  circles  (not  to  speak  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  not  represented  on  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order)  it  is  held  that  any  extensive  practice  of  inter- 
communion between  separated  Churches  which  differ  in  order  or 
doctrine  would,  however  well-intentioned,  imply  a disrespect 
for  truth  and  indeed  for  the  sacrament  itself,  and  would  even  be  a 
betrayal  of  the  ultimate  hope  of  reunion  which  ought  to  domi- 
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nate  our  thinking  and  our  practice.  Those  who  take  this  point  of 
view  would  remind  us  that  ecclesiastical  division  is  always  a pain- 
ful and  shameful  wound  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  that  to  heal 
it  lightly  by  covering  it  with  an  easy  intercommunion  is  a dis- 
service to  the  true  life  of  the  Church.  The  real  tragedy  and  shame 
and  sin  is  not  merely  that  we  cannot  come  together  to  the  Lord’s 
Table,  but  that  we  are  separated  from  each  other  in  our  whole 
church  life,  living  in  schism  from  each  other  when  we  ought  to 
be  One  Body.  So  long  as  that  situation  remains,  we  ought  to  feel 
the  pain  and  shame  of  it  acutely  and  constantly,  and  we  should  be 
merely  accepting  a false  anodyne  if  we  anticipated  the  healing  of 
the  breach  by  a regular  and  comfortable  custom  of  intercom- 
munion. Further,  it  is  sometimes  urged  from  the  same  point  of  view 
that  since  Holy  Communion  is  not  an  individual  act,  but  an  act 
of  the  Church,  as  One  Body,  it  cannot  properly  be  celebrated  as 
a joint  act  of  bodies  which  in  their  church  life  are  separated  from 
each  other. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  is  always  difficult  to 
determine  what  degree  of  actual  corporate  union  is  required  to 
justify  intercommunion.  The  various  Churches  that  make  up  the 
Anglican  Communion  in  different  regions  of  the  world  are 
entirely  autonomous,  without  any  unity  of  government  or  juris- 
diction, and  yet  they  are  in  full  communion  with  each  other.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  various  Orthodox  Churches,  which  together 
make  up  what  we  sometimes  call  the  Orthodox  Church.  In  these 
cases  the  distinction  is,  of  course,  not  one  of  doctrine  or  order,  but 
merely  of  geographical  location  and  territory.  And  yet  even  with- 
in that  framework  there  are  anomalies,  such  as  the  fact  that  in 
New  York  City  there  are  five  Orthodox  Archbishops  for  the 
same  territory  and  yet  all  of  these  jurisdictions  are,  of  course,  in 
full  communion  with  each  other  across  their  divisions.  But  fur- 
ther, the  ‘Catholic’  point  of  view  does  recognise  the  possibility  of 
regular  intercommunion  between  Churches  that  are  denomina- 
tionally distinct  as,  e.g.,  in  the  cases  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  or  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  These  are 
anticipations  or,  rather,  partial  realisations,  of  actual  organic  union 
by  an  agreed  practice  of  intercommunion.  And  a small  measure 
of  such  anticipation  is  seen  in  all  the  provisions  that  some  epis- 
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copal  Churches  make  for  open  communion  in  emergency  or,  in 
some  cases,  at  gatherings  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christian  unity. 
Thus,  even  those  who  maintain  that  general  intercommunion 
should  not  be  adopted  as  a means  to  help  forward  reunion,  do  not 
regard  that  as  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  If  they  did,  indeed, 
they  would  not  take  part  in  ecumenical  discussions  on  inter- 
communion at  all.  Nevertheless,  they  have  at  this  point  a fairly 
clear  general  principle  to  which  full  justice  must  be  done  if  any 
progress  is  to  be  made  in  further  discussion  of  the  problem. 

(1 b ) On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  view,  especially  characteristic 
of  ‘Reformed’  Churches  (including  Presbyterians,  Congregation- 
alists  and  most  Baptists),  but  also  held  by  many  Methodists  and 
by  Lutherans  and  Anglican  Evangelicals,  that  intercommunion, 
understood  as  open  communion,  need  not  and  should  not  wait 
for  reunion,  but  is  a step  towards  it,  and  a preparation  for  it. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  in  various  Churches  who  would  maintain 
that  if  complete  intercommunion  and  intercelebration  could  be 
achieved  between  the  several  Churches,  this  is  all  the  reunion  that 
is  required.  Thus  there  would  remain  a variety  of  autonomous 
Churches  in  different  countries,  and  possibly  even  in  the  same 
country,  varying  from  each  other  with  a healthy  diversity,  and 
without  any  actual  centralised  unity  of  organisation  or  govern- 
ment, but  with  a fundamental  unity  of  faith  expressed  in  Word 
and  Sacraments,  and  therefore  intercommunion  and  inter- 
celebration. But  many  others  who  look  forward  to  ultimate 
reunion  of  a more  organic  kind,  and  who  regard  our  present 
divisions  with  sorrow,  shame  and  penitence,  hold  that  in  the 
meantime  the  tragic  situation  is  less  tragic  if  we  can  have  inter- 
communion with  each  other  across  denominational  boundaries. 
Also  there  are  some,  especially  among  Lutherans,  who  believe 
that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  supremely  a means  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Thus  they  believe  that  the  inherently  sinful  situation  of  our 
division  will  never  be  overcome  without  the  grace  of  common 
forgiveness  which  the  sharing  together  in  the  Lord’s  Supper 
would  bring.  In  this  sense,  unity  as  love  is  the  fruit  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

In  many  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist  churches  (and  in 
some  other  churches,  too,)  it  is  a normal  part  of  the  communion 
service  to  invite  all  communicant  members  of  any  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  come  to  the  Lord’s  Table  and  partake.  This 
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is  not  a recent  fruit  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  but  an  estab- 
lished tradition.  Thus  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  grown  up 
in  a tradition  of  open  communion  to  understand  the  position  of 
those  who  maintain  that  intercommunion  must  not  precede 
actual  organic  reunion.  To  a Presbyterian,  for  example,  it  has 
become  quite  unthinkable  that  communicant  members  of  Angli- 
can or  Methodist  or  Congregationalist  or  Baptist  churches,  who 
wish  to  partake  in  the  Communion  Service  in  a Presbyterian 
church,  should  be  refused  permission,  or  even  that  they  should 
not  be  freely  invited.  This  they  would  claim,  is  not  because  of 
any  supposed  ‘individualism’  of  Calvinistic  theology,  any  failure 
to  realise  the  corporate  nature  of  the  act  of  communion  as  an  act 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  any  lack  of  a sense  of  the  visible  Church; 
for  traditional  Calvinistic  theology  has  laid  immense  stress  upon 
the  corporate  nature  of  the  sacrament  and  upon  the  visible 
Church.  Nor  is  it  due  to  any  slackness  concerning  conditions  of 
admission  to  the  Lord’s  Table,  for  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tionalist churches  have  laid  immense  and  distinctive  stress  on  ‘the 
fencing  of  the  Table’  with  a view  to  excluding  unworthy  com- 
municants who  would  profane  the  sacrament  and  ‘eat  and  drink 
judgment  to  themselves’.  Rather  is  the  practice  of  open  com- 
munion based  on  the  conviction  that  not  only  one’s  own  Church 
but  also  other  Churches  are  true  Churches,  parts  of  the  Church  of 
Christ;  and  that  in  spite  of  the  tragic  and  sinful  divisions  there  is 
a fundamental  unity  sufficient  to  justify  common  participation  at 
the  Lord’s  Table;  and  that,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  a church  to 
exercise  supervision  and  discipline  over  its  own  members,  it  is  not 
called  to  do  this  for  the  members  of  other  churches  individually. 
Indeed,  it  could  not  do  so,  but  it  accepts  them  as  being  communi- 
cant members  of  those  other  churches;  at  the  same  time  there 
remains,  in  the  last  resort,  the  responsibility  which  lies  on  each 
man’s  own  conscience.  Those  who  occupy  this  standpoint  may 
look  forward  earnestly  to  an  actual  reunion  of  the  Churches,  re- 
cognising at  the  same  time  that  this  cannot  be  forced  or  hurried, 
because  a premature  and  vaguely-grounded  union,  however 
well-intentioned,  would  mean  a sacrifice  of  truth  at  those  points 
where  the  separate  Churches  are  making  their  distinctive  witness, 
and  there  would  be  loss  instead  of  gain,  the  impoverishment 
which  comes  of  compromise  rather  than  enrichment.  But,  they 
would  maintain,  the  practice  of  intercommunion  would  involve 
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no  such  risk,  as  no  Church  would  be  thereby  surrendering  its 
witness,  but  all  would  be  recognising  that  they  have  a funda- 
mental unity  of  faith  which  justifies  their  coming  together  at  the 
Lord’s  Table.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  hold  that  intercom- 
munion of  this  kind  is  in  principle  involved  in  our  recognising 
each  other  as  we  do  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

What,  then,  are  the  limits  of  such  intercommunion?  For  it 
seems  plain  that  there  must  be  some  limits.  There  must  be  a cer- 
tain amount  of  agreement  between  the  teaching  of  separate 
Churches  if  they  are  to  have  intercommunion  with  each  other. 
Intercommunion  becomes  a practical  problem  only  between 
Churches  in  substantial  doctrinal  agreement  on  the  essentials  of  the 
faith.  Some  Churches  would  be  satisfied  with  this  measure  of 
agreement;  others  would  demand  full  agreement  on  all  points  of 
doctrine.  For  many  who  are  against  any  wide  policy  of  inter- 
communion the  real  difficulty  seems  to  be  not  the  mere  fact  of 
separation,  but  the  fact  of  divergence  in  sacramental  doctrine  and 
order.  Thus  it  is  necessary  for  us  now  to  make  a brief  examination 
of  these  issues. 

V.  Divergence  of  Sacramental  Doctrine  as  a Barrier  to  Intercommunion 

There  are  many  to  whom  the  whole  idea  of  intercommunion 
between  widely  separated  Churches  seems  higlily  artificial,  insin- 
cere and  even  irreverent,  on  the  ground  that  the  different  Churches 
mean  quite  different  things  by  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Commu- 
nion, so  that  common  participation  would  not  be  a real  koinonia 
but  a shallow  pretence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  felt  very 
strongly  in  some  quarters,  and  even  in  quarters  where  there  is  also 
a deep  concern  about  the  problem  and  a warm  Christian  charity. 
Thus  even  the  ‘open’  communion  services  which  have  been  held 
in  recent  years  at  certain  ecumenical  gatherings  (especially  con- 
ferences of  Christian  youth),  while  deeply  inspiring  to  some 
people,  have  made  a very  different  impression  on  others,  because 
they  seemed  to  present  the  distressing  spectacle  of  a diverse  crowd, 
from  very  varied  Churches  and  traditions,  gathering  together  at 
the  Lord’s  Table  without  any  sufficient  unity  of  belief  about  what 
they  were  doing  there.  This  kind  of  difficulty  is  felt  mainly  from 
the  standpoints  of  certain  Lutherans,  Eastern  Orthodox  and 
Anglo-Catholics,  all  of  whom  would  say  that  what  they  believe 
about  the  meaning  of  Holy  Communion  is  so  different  from  what 
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Presbyterians  and  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  believe,  that 
intercommunion,  except  in  special  circumstances  of  emergency, 
would  be  an  artificial  and  dishonest  compromise.  And  even  on 
the  ‘Protestant’  side  there  are  circumstances  in  which  this  difficulty 
might  be  felt.  Many  a Presbyterian  might  feel  that  he  could  not 
fitly  receive  communion  at  an  Anglican  Eucharist  of  a really 
‘high’  Anglo-Catholic  type  (even  if  in  a certain  ecumenical  situa- 
tion he  were  invited  to  do  so) : he  would  hesitate,  not  through  any 
uncharitable  judgment  of  disapproval,  but  simply  because  the 
celebration  was  either  unintelligible  to  him  (so  that  he  could  not 
receive  communion  with  understanding  and  faith),  or  because  it 
seemed  to  be  based  on  doctrine  which  he  did  not  believe,  so  that 
it  meant  something  different  from  what  Holy  Communion  meant 
to  him. 

An  important  instance  of  the  kind  of  divergence  in  eucharistic 
doctrine  which  exists  within  the  Ecumenical  Movement  is  the 
difference  in  doctrine  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  Continent.  Lutherans  in  general  lay  much  more  stress  on 
doctrine  than  on  order.  No  one  particular  view  of  church  order  is 
essential  to  Lutheranism.  A Lutheran  Church  may  have  bishops 
or  may  not  have  them,  may  claim  an  unbroken  apostolic  succes- 
sion for  its  ministry  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  or  may  not 
claim  it.  But  Lutherans  in  general  lay  great  stress  on  doctrine , as 
the  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  upon  agreement  in 
doctrine  as  the  true  basis  of  intercommunion.  And,  in  particular, 
they  are  greatly  concerned  for  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  its  distinction  from  the  Reformed  or  Calvinist 
doctrine.  To  a Lutheran  it  is  vital  to  believe  that,  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  really 
present  ‘in,  with  and  under’  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 
Lutherans,  however,  do  not  all  lay  the  same  amount  of  stress  upon 
the  doctrinal  difference  at  this  point,  and  therefore  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  of  practice  in  the  Lutheran  Churches  in  the 
matter  of  intercommunion  with  other  Protestant  Churches.  The 
Reformed  or  Calvinist  Churches  tend  to  make  much  less  of  this 
difference  in  eucharistic  doctrine  because,  while  they  do  not  teach 
that  the  Presence  is  ‘in,  with  and  under’  the  elements,  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  their  tradition  to  teach  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  are  truly  and  really  present  in  the  Sacrament  to  the  faith 
of  the  receiver. 
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Another  important  instance  of  the  kind  of  doctrinal  difference 
which  many  would  regard  as  a sufficient  obstacle  to  intercommu- 
nion is  the  difference  between  those  who  find  in  the  Eucharist  a 
sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  and  those  who  do  not. 
Thus  some  Anglo-Catholics  and  Orthodox  would  say  that  while 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  to  Protestants  a potent 
means  of  grace,  worthy  of  the  greatest  reverence,  it  means  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  in  which  they 
themselves  believe.  The  latter  is  not  merely  a means  of  grace  in 
which  Christ  is  truly  present  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  but  is  an 
offering  made  by  the  Church  to  God  upon  the  altar  in  union  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  thus  a sacramental  representation  of 
the  once-for-all  sacrifice  on  Calvary  and  of  the  perpetual  sacrifice 
that  is  being  offered  by  our  great  High  Priest  ‘beyond  the  veil’  on 
the  heavenly  altar.  To  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  Sacrament 
it  seems  dishonest  and  futile  to  practise  intercommunion  with  the 
Churches  which  reject  this  view,  because  in  the  celebrations  of  the 
other  Churches  they  would  not  find  what  to  themselves  is  the 
essence  of  the  Sacrament,  and  in  their  own  celebrations  those  who 
belonged  to  the  other  Churches  would  find  at  the  centre  some- 
thing which  they  could  not  accept  or  believe. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  dismiss  this  difference  too  lightly,  but  it 
is  possible  also  to  exaggerate  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  for 
example,  both  the  Orthodox  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  doctrines 
of  the  Eucharist  are  very  different  from  that  implied  in  the  late 
medieval  practice  of ‘sacrifices  of  masses’  against  which  the  Refor- 
mation reacted  so  strongly  (as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Anglican 
Article  XXXI).  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  central 
Protestant  tradition  has  never  reduced  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  to  a mere  symbolic  memorial  feast.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Church  of  England  liturgy  itself  does  regard  the  Euchar- 
ist as,  among  other  things,  a memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
a ‘perpetual  memory  of  that  His  precious  death  until  His  coming 
again’.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation 
tradition,  while  objecting  to  the  ‘sacrifice  of  the  Mass’,  do  empha- 
sise the  Godward  as  well  as  the  man  ward  aspect  of  the  Sacrament. 
It  is  ‘an  oblation  of  all  possible  praise  to  God’  (Westminster  Con- 
fession) and  may  also  include  as  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1940),  a prayer  of  self-offering:  ‘our 
souls  and  bodies  to  be  a reasonable,  holy  and  living  sacrifice  unto 
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Thee’.  The  Prayer  Book  Order  of  Holy  Communion  is  very 
widely  used  among  Methodists  with  only  small  modifications  and 
a very  large  number  of  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  worshippers 
could  use  it  and  find  in  it  little  that  would  be  doctrinally  repug- 
nant or  alien  to  themselves.  And,  indeed,  a very  large  number  of 
Methodists  and  Reformed  churchmen  (including  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Congregationalists)  agree  that  in  the  Sacrament  Christ, 
being  actually  present,  unites  us  by  faith  with  His  eternal  sacrifice 
that  we  may  plead  and  share  in  its  benefits.  Plainly,  then,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  theological,  liturgical  and  devotional  understanding 
between  Christians  separated  in  various  traditions. 

It  is  fatal  to  true  ecumenical  understanding  to  pretend  that 
differences  are  less  real  than  they  are.  There  is  a deep  and  real 
difference  of  ethos  and  doctrine  in  eucharistic  worship  as  practised 
among  our  Churches,  which  must  not  be  minimised.  A frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  differences,  together  with  penitence  for 
our  frequent  failure  in  love  and  mutual  understanding,  is  an  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  for  any  movement  towards  intercom- 
munion. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  within  the  Anglican  Communion 
itself,  and  within  any  one  of  the  Churches  that  belong  to  it,  there 
is  probably  as  wide  a doctrinal  divergence  upon  the  meaning  of 
Holy  Communion  as  anywhere  else,  and  precisely  along  those 
lines  of  ‘Catholic’  and  ‘Protestant’.  It  became  quite  clear  in  the 
discussions  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  at  the  Amsterdam  Assem- 
bly of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that  this  distinction  of 
‘Catholic’  and  ‘Protestant’  cuts  right  across  the  denominations; 
and  that  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy 
Communion.  Thus  there  are  many  Anglicans  who  take  a less 
‘high’  view  of  the  Sacrament  than  many  Presbyterians.  And  yet  all 
Anglicans,  with  their  very  divergent  interpretations  (which  are  a 
frequent  subject  of  controversy  among  themselves)  are  members 
of  one  communion.  The  doctrinal  divergence  in  interpretation 
does  not  hinder  their  unity  of  communion. 

All  this  suggests  that  in  this  matter  of  intercommunion  between 
separated  Churches  there  is  a greater  difficulty  than  that  of  diver- 
gent eucharistic  doctrine.  In  some  quarters  at  least,  the  funda- 
mental obstacle  is  not  difference  of  doctrine,  but  difference  of 
order. 
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VI.  Difference  of  Order  as  an  Obstacle  to  Intercommunion 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  when  Lutherans  are  intransi- 
gent on  the  question  of  intercommunion  and  open  communion, 
it  is  difference  of  doctrine  rather  than  difference  of  order  that  is 
regarded  as  the  obstacle.  For  example,  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Sweden,  while  claiming  and  maintaining  unbroken  apostolic 
succession  through  episcopal  ordination,  is  in  communion  with 
all  Lutheran  churches  in  other  countries,  whether  or  not  they 
claim  such  succession,  or  have  episcopal  orders  at  all.  The  main 
obstacle  for  Lutherans  is  divergence  of  sacramental  doctrine.  But 
in  face  of  this  position  Eastern  Orthodox,  Old  Catholics  and 
many  Anglicans  are  accustomed  to  protest  that  they  cannot  allow 
such  a distinction  between  doctrine  and  order , because  to  them  order 
is  quite  essentially  a matter  of  doctrine.  They  cannot  allow  that 
the  question  of  episcopal  or  presbyterian  or  congregational  order 
is  merely  a matter  of  church  government  and  organisation.  To 
them  episcopacy  is  not  merely  of  the  bene  esse  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  but  of  its  esse , and  the  episcopate  in  the  apostolic  succession 
is  an  essential  part  of  that  whole  sacramental  order  within  which 
alone  the  sacraments,  in  the  full  and  regular  sense,  can  exist. 

From  this  point  of  view,  only  those  who  have  been  ordained  in 
a Church  of  that  character  are  qualified  to  celebrate  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  only  those  who  have  been  duly  confirmed  in  such 
a Church  are  normally  qualified  to  receive  it.  Thus  a decisive 
question  between  any  two  Churches  as  regards  intercommunion 
and  intercelebration  is  the  question  whether  each  regards  the 
other’s  orders  as  valid,  and  the  recognition  of  validity  requires  not 
only  substantial  dogmatic  agreement  but  also  unbroken  apostolic 
succession  through  episcopal  ordination.1 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  negotiations  that  have  taken 
place  between  certain  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Church 
of  England,  and  from  the  relation  that  has  come  to  exist  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  with 
which  it  has  full  intercommunion.  The  point  may  be  even  more 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  questions  that  have  arisen  in  recent  years 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  certain  other  Churches  with 
which  it  is  not  in  communion.  Since  the  formation  in  1947  of  the 

1 For  Orthodox  and  many  Anglo-Catholics  this  dogmatic  agreement  must 
include  agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  orders. 
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Church  of  South  India  (through  a union  between  certain  dioceses 
of  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  South  India  United  Church,  which  had  not  episcopal 
orders)  the  Church  of  England  has  decided  that  it  is  not  in  full 
communion  with  that  newly-formed  Church,  and  can  have  only 
what  may  be  called  ‘limited  intercommunion’  with  it.  The 
ground  of  this  decision  is  not  a dissatisfaction  with  the  credal 
orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  but  primarily  the  fact 
that  that  Church  includes  many  ministers  who  have  not  been 
episcopally  ordained  and  many  communicants  who  have  not  been 
episcopally  confirmed.  A further  illustration  may  be  found  in  the 
proposals  put  forward  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a ser- 
mon preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  the  3rd 
November  1946,  with  a view  to  a measure  of  intercommunion 
between  the  Church  of  England  on  the  one  hand  and  the  English 
Free  Churches  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  other.  What  the 
Archbishop  suggested  as  a means  of  growing  ‘towards  full  com- 
munion’ was  ‘a  giving  and  receiving  of  episcopacy’  in  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  ‘each  communion,  episcopal  and  non-episcopal, 
should  contribute  the  whole  of  its  separate  ministry  to  so  many  of 
the  ministers  of  the  other  as  were  willing  to  receive  it.’  These 
proposals  make  it  clear  that  the  lack  of  episcopal  ordination  in 
those  other  Churches  as  at  present  constituted  is  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  obstacle  to  intercommunion. 

It  may  well  seem  that  here  we  have  reached  the  most  difficult 
point  in  the  whole  problem  of  intercommunion,  and  indeed  that 
the  difficulty  is  insuperable.  For  there  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
unbroken  apostolic  succession  through  episcopal  ordination  as 
being  of  the  very  esse  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  cannot  afford 
to  compromise.  On  this  interpretation  it  may  seem  to  be  an  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  a Church  which  does  not  possess  the 
apostolic  succession  in  that  sense  is  not  really  a Church  at  all;  it  is 
not  part  of  the  supernatural  institution  through  which  sacramen- 
tal grace  flows,  for  its  orders  are  not  valid,  and  the  sacramental 
system  is  entirely  dependent  on  valid  orders.  Thus  the  non-epis- 
copal Churches  might  be  regarded  as  truly  Christian  fellowships 
and  their  services  regarded  with  the  utmost  respect  as  efficacious 
means  of  grace  to  those  who  take  part  in  them,  but  the  sacraments 
administered  in  those  churches  would  not  be  sacraments  in  the 
true  sense  at  all. 
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If  that  position  is  taken  and  maintained  with  complete  logical 
rigidity,  the  very  possibility  of  intercommunion  between  the 
Churches  maintaining  it  and  the  non-episcopal  Churches  is  exclu- 
ded at  the  outset,  and  that  would  seem  to  be  an  end  of  the  matter. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  also  an  Ortho- 
dox and  Anglo-Catholic  interpretation  which  would  not  allow 
the  question  of  ‘valid  orders’,  any  more  than  that  of  eucharistic 
doctrine,  to  be  isolated  in  this  way.  There  is,  underlying  it,  a 
whole  complex  of  belief  about  the  visible  Church,  comprehending 
the  problems  of  forms  of  liturgy,  and  of  liturgical  practice,  and  the 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  common  worship.  Thus  apostolic 
succession  is  not  regarded  as  the  decisive  point  which  constitutes 
a ‘Church’,  but  as  one  indispensable  element  among  a variety  of 
others,  which  together  make  up  the  essential  pattern  of  ‘the 
Church’;  and  non-episcopal  Churches  are  regarded  as  defective 
in  not  exhibiting  the  full  outline  of  the  pattern,  and  not,  by  Angli- 
cans at  least,  as  ‘no-Churches’.  The  belief  in  ‘valid  orders’  is  not, 
then,  a ‘position’  demanding  to  be  maintained  with  ‘logical 
rigidity’,  nor  is  it  primarily  a matter  of  church  law;  it  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  whole  complex  fact  of  the  Church’s  life  of 
faith  and  worship. 

While  non-episcopal  Churches  often  feel  that  insistence  upon  a 
particular  form  of  this  ‘essential  pattern’  is  itself  a distortion  of  the 
New  Testament  view  of  the  Church,  they  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
barrier  to  intercommunion.  But  it  is  on  this  whole  question  of  the 
pattern  of  the  Church  and  not  on  the  isolated  factor  of  valid 
orders  that  agreement  must  be  reached  if  intercommunion  is  to  be 
possible. 

There  are,  moreover,  other  signs  that  the  situation  is  not  hope- 
less. It  is  worth  remembering  that  even  these  Churches  which 
make  the  most  exclusive  claims  for  episcopal  order  do  neverthe- 
less allow  for  certain  exceptions  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  cases  of  emergency,  on  the  truly  Catholic  ground 
that  God  is  not  bound  by  His  own  appointed  means  of  grace,  and 
this  in  itself  constitutes  a qualification  of  the  extreme  position  in 
the  matter  of  validity.  But  it  is  still  more  important  to  remember 
that,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  all  the  Churches  which  adhere 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  do  thereby  acknowledge  in 
each  other  something  of  the  true  reality  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  that  in  itself  is  a fact  of  immense  significance.  Further,  it  is  a 
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very  notable  fact  that  Orthodox  and  Anglo-Catholic  churchmen, 
who  might  be  expected  to  dismiss  the  whole  idea  of  intercom- 
munion as  unpractical,  are  very  far  from  taking  that  attitude;  in- 
deed some  of  them  show  a quite  special  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem and  pursue  it  with  special  eagerness.  Again,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  Anglican  Communion,  which  holds  such  a 
key  position  in  these  matters,  is  very  far  from  being  united  in  an 
exclusive  and  intransigent  claim  for  episcopal  orders  as  being  of 
the  esse  of  the  Church.  This  claim,  indeed,  is  not  only  qualified 
by  many  Anglicans  as  indicated  above,  but  is  also  rejected  by 
many  others  who  hold  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Anglican  for- 
mularies and  doctrine,  and  irreconcilable  with  much  Anglican 
history  and  practice.  Ever  since  the  Reformation  many  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  fully  recognised  the  Reformed 
Churches  outside  England  as  true  branches  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  have  valued  and  exercised  the  liberty,  allowed  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  welcoming  members  of 
such  Churches  to  occasional  communion  as  visitors  and  of  them- 
selves communicating  with  those  Churches  in  similar  circum- 
stances. This  recognition  is  still  accorded  and  the  custom  of 
spiritual  hospitality  based  upon  it  is  still  observed  and  valued  by 
many  in  the  Anglican  Communion,  and  in  modem  times  this  is 
often  given  a wider  interpretation  so  as  to  include  the  English 
Free  Churches  and  the  Churches  overseas  which  have  sprung  from 
them. 

A further  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  principle  of ‘comity’,  whereby 
the  missionary  societies,  and  the  Churches  which  have  come  into 
being  by  their  activity,  refrain  from  competing  with  each  other 
in  a given  area,  has  been  recognised  for  many  years  by  most  of  the 
Anglican  and  Protestant  Churches.  This  constitutes  a new  factor 
in  the  relations  between  those  Churches.  Even  if,  as  may  generally 
have  been  the  case,  this  policy  was  accepted  because  the  areas  to 
be  evangelised  could  not  otherwise  have  been  covered  by  mis- 
sionary activity,  the  result  has  inevitably  been  a recognition  in 
some  measure  by  both  Anglican  and  non-episcopal  Churches  that 
the  denomination  evangelising  an  area  does,  in  fact,  represent 
the  universal  Church  in  that  area.  A further  result  of  the  policy 
of  comity  is  that  members  of  one  denomination  moving  to  an 
area  in  which  another  is  operating  are  deprived  of  regular  recep- 
tion of  the  sacraments  unless  some  arrangement  of  intercom- 
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munion  between  the  two  denominations  is  made  to  meet  the 
situation.  For  this  reason  such  arrangements  are  in  many  of  these 
areas  the  normal  practice. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  it  remains  true  that  the  difference  of 
order  between  the  Churches  which  claim  the  episcopal  succession 
and  other  Churches  appears  to  be  at  the  present  time  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  intercommunion. 

VII.  The  Problem  of  Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical  Gatherings 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  Report  of  the  problem 
of  services  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  setting  of  ecumenical 
gatherings.  This  is  a very  special  phase  of  the  problem  of  inter- 
communion. It  is  not  an  entirely  new  phase.  It  has  existed  for  at 
least  a whole  generation.  But  the  growing  strength  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Movement,  in  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  in  the  work  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,  has  sharpened  the  problem  in  recent  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  given  rise  in  various  quarters  to  a feeling  that  the 
working  solutions  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  are  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  may  even  be  dangerous.  When  under  the 
auspices  of  an  organisation  like  the  World  Council  or  the 
W.S.C.F.,  Christians  from  many  different  Churches  are  gathered 
together  for  a week,  or  two  or  three  weeks  in  conference,  sharing 
daily  in  common  worship,  conducted  by  varieties  of  churchmen 
in  turn,  what  should  they  do  in  the  matter  of  Holy  Communion  ? 
Those  individuals  who  are  accustomed  to  weekly  or  daily  cele- 
brations may,  of  course,  attend  celebrations  and  take  Communion 
in  neighbouring  churches.  But  is  anything  further  possible  in  the 
way  of  corporate  Communion  within  the  framework  of  the 
ecumenical  gathering  ? 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  on  the  principle  that  a 
body  like  the  World  Council  of  Churches  or  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation  must  not,  as  such,  hold  its  own  Communion 
Services,  because  such  a body  is  not  a Church.  And  yet  the  life  of 
such  a body,  met  in  conference  for  a period,  cannot  be  complete 
without  Holy  Communion.  Thus  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
a desire  for  something  more  than  the  mere  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals to  take  Communion  in  neighbouring  churches.  And  thus 
at  ecumenical  gatherings  it  has  frequently  been  arranged,  within 
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the  framework  of  the  programme,  that  representatives  of  various 
Churches  should  hold  Communion  Services  according  to  the  order 
of  their  Churches  for  their  own  members  and  the  members  of 
other  Churches  with  which  they  have  (complete  or  limited)  inter- 
communion. In  some  cases  it  is  possible  that  a very  large  number 
of  the  members  of  an  ecumenical  gathering  - a number  including 
members  of  many  different  communions  - can  unite  at  the  Lord’s 
Table.  And  yet  such  a service  can  never  be  called  the  corporate 
Communion  of  the  conference , so  long  as  there  remains  even  the 
smallest  group  of  members  who  cannot  conscientiously  partake. 
Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  tragic  and  painful  disunity  of  the  Church 
presents  itself  in  a particularly  acute  form  at  ecumenical  gather- 
ings, and  that  there  is  no  perfect  solution  of  the  problems  of  policy 
which  arise  in  that  situation. 

There  are  three  possible  ways,  which  have  been  seriously  sug- 
gested, of  dealing  with  this  question  of  policy  for  ecumenical 
gatherings. 

(1)  There  is  the  method  of  quite  separate  and  simultaneous 
Communion  Services  for  different  denominational  groups.  This 
might  mean  that  every  denomination  represented  arranges  its 
own  service.  This  is  so  obviously  undesirable  that  it  is  seldom 
tried.  But  it  is  frequently  arranged  that  in  the  course  of  an  ecu- 
menical gathering  there  should  take  place  simultaneously  such 
and  only  such  separate  services  of  Holy  Communion  as  will  give 
every  member,  whatever  his  Church  may  be,  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  Communion  at  one  or  other  service.  This  deliberate 
going  apart  for  Holy  Communion  is  indeed  a terrible  step.  But 
it  is  felt  by  some  that  this  is  no  more  terrible  than  our  actual 
separation  as  Churches,  and  that  so  long  as  the  latter  continues,  it  is 
right  and  salutary  that  we  should  be  sharply  reminded  of  it  in  our 
ecumenical  gatherings,  instead  of  glossing  it  over.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  method  of  going  our  several  ways  apart  in 
simultaneous  Communion  Services  has  one  great  drawback : it 
deprives  us  of  the  opportunity,  which  an  ecumenical  gathering 
ought  to  make  possible,  of  entering  somewhat  into  one  another’s 
traditions  by  being  present  at  each  other’s  Communion  Services. 
So  a second  method  has  come  to  be  commonly  employed  in 
ecumenical  gatherings. 

(2)  The  second  method  is  that  of  non-simultaneous  Com- 
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munion  Services  according  to  the  different  traditions,  with  non- 
communicating attendance  for  those  who  cannot  actually  receive 
Communion.  In  some  cases  the  celebrant  (e.g.  if  he  is  a Presby- 
terian minister)  will  invite  members  of  all  branches  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  receive  Communion,  and  many  who  are  of  different 
Churches  from  his  own  will  accept  the  invitation.  But  there  are 
many  who,  according  to  the  discipline  of  their  own  Churches, 
cannot  accept  the  invitation.  And  in  many  cases  the  celebrant 
(e.g.  if  he  is  an  Orthodox  priest)  cannot,  according  to  the  discip- 
line of  his  own  Church,  issue  the  general  invitation.  In  all  cases, 
however,  it  is  possible  for  those  who  cannot  communicate  to  be 
invited  to  attend  the  service  and  share  spiritually  in  the  worship. 
This  practice  has  been  widely  followed  for  a good  many  years  in 
the  Ecumenical  Movement,  and  has  been  valued  highly  by  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  it.  It  gives  Christians  of  different 
traditions  an  opportunity  of  uniting  in  common  worship  at  this 
quite  central  service  of  Holy  Communion,  even  if  they  cannot  all 
receive  Communion  together,  and  this  in  itself  may  have  the 
effect  of  quickening  the  longing  to  overcome  our  tragic  divisions 
and  reach  a more  visible  unity.  Moreover,  there  is  probably  no 
better  way  of  reaching  a deeper  understanding  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  another  Church  than  by  being  present  as  a worshipper  at  its 
Communion  Service;  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
many  who  have  practised  it. 

Yet  in  recent  years  certain  difficulties  have  been  expressed  in 
respect  of  this  method. 

Some  have  suggested  that  it  is  a profanation  of  the  Sacrament  to 
use  it  with  a pedagogical  intention,  for  mutual  instruction  in  our 
variant  traditions.  Yet  the  Sacrament  is,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a 
‘showing  forth’  of  Christian  truths  and  realities,  and  there  is  no 
profanation  if  celebrant  and  worshippers  have  a real  intention  of 
worship.  (It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  may  sometimes  be  difficult 
for  a worshipper  at  a Communion  Service  which  is  very  different 
from  that  with  which  he  is  familiar.) 

Others  maintain,  from  the  point  of  view  of  certain  Churches, 
that  non-communicating  attendance  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  Sacrament,  of  which  the  partaking  of  the  elements  is  an 
essential  part.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  a natural  objection  for 
those  Churches  which  have  no  such  practice  as  eucharistic  worship 
apart  from  actual  communicating.  Yet  even  those  Churches  often 
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strongly  encourage  their  young  folk  who  have  not  yet  reached 
communicant  status  to  be  present  as  worshippers  at  Communion 
Services. 

But  the  most  radical  objection  to  this  practice  comes  from  those 
who  maintain  that  it  is  the  Lord  Himself  who  gives  the  invitation 
to  His  own  Table,  and  that  when  this  invitation  comes  to  them 
through  the  mouth  of  the  minister  of  Christ,  they  cannot  refrain 
from  partaking  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  refusing  Christ’s 
own  most  gracious  invitation.  They  would  therefore  feel  bound 
to  absent  themselves  from  any  service  at  which  they  were  for- 
bidden by  church  regulations  to  partake  of  the  elements.  Though 
it  might  be  answered  that  the  same  refusal  is  involved  in  absenting 
themselves  from  the  service,  it  remains  true  that  non-communi- 
cating attendance  is  profoundly  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  hold 
this  view.  Another  answer  to  the  objection  comes  from  those  who 
would  say  that  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  heard  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Church  which  prohibits  them  from  communicating 
as  much  as  in  the  invitation  given  in  the  service  they  are  attending. 

But,  further,  it  is  maintained  in  various  quarters,  that  the 
use  of  this  method  is  a betrayal  of  the  ecumenical  task  in  so 
far  as  it  almost  inevitably  involves  an  acquiescence  in  the  confes- 
sional status  quo.  And  it  would  be  generally  agreed  that  the  prac- 
tice would  be  highly  dangerous  if  it  came  to  be  complacently 
accepted  as  a satisfactory  modus  vivendi  and  thereby  kept  us  from 
feeling  the  pain  of  our  divisions. 

(3)  The  third  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  what  has 
been  somewhat  extravagantly  described  as  ‘sacramental  fasting’. 
This  does  not  mean  simply  that  an  ecumenical  gathering  meets 
the  situation  by  neglecting  to  make  any  provision  for  Commu- 
nion Services,  but  something  more  positive.  It  means  that,  in  view 
of  the  sinfully  divided  state  of  the  Church,  the  members  of  the 
gathering  are  expressly  invited  to  abstain  from  Holy  Communion 
for  the  period  of  the  gathering  and  to  join  instead  in  a common 
service  of  contrition,  repentance  and  prayer  for  reunion.  This 
method  certainly  avoids  the  danger  of  making  any  improper  use 
of  the  Sacrament,  and  it  is  realistic  in  its  recognition  of  the  dis- 
unity of  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  some  to  be  a sound 
way  of  leading  Christians  in  conference  to  bear  personally,  by  a 
renunciation,  a share  of  the  burden  and  pain  of  the  present  dis- 
unity at  the  same  time  as  they  pray  for  unity;  and  it  is  in  such  a 
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spirit  that  this  way  has  been  suggested.  Yet  there  are  some  obvious 
objections  to  it.  It  would  bear  very  differently  upon  different 
people.  To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  very  frequent  Com- 
munion there  would  be  no  ‘sacramental  fasting’  involved  in 
doing  without  it  for  a week  or  more.  To  others  it  would  indeed 
make  a great  difference,  but  they  would  feel  that  such  an  absten- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  a worthy  self-denial,  but  would  be 
rather  a withholding  from  God  of  an  offering  which  He  desires 
us  to  make.  Some,  indeed,  would  go  further  and  say  that  we  have 
no  right  in  any  circumstances  to  neglect  the  duty  which  is  incum- 
bent on  the  Church  of  offering  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  to  God 
every  Sunday  and  holy  day  or  even  every  day.  For  these  various 
reasons  it  seems  impossible  to  recommend  the  method  of  so- 
called  ‘sacramental  fasting’,  and  on  this  conclusion  there  is  fairly 
general  agreement. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  outline  of  three  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem  posed  for  ecumenical  gatherings  by  our  separation  from 
one  another  in  the  Holy  Communion,  that  no  perfect  solution  of 
the  problem  is  at  present  possible.  Each  of  the  proposed  solutions 
has  its  advantages ; each  has  its  disadvantages.  In  the  case  of  the 
third  (‘sacramental  fasting’)  the  disadvantages  are  so  serious  that, 
on  such  evidence  as  we  have,  it  has  never  been  tried  at  any  repre- 
sentative ecumenical  gathering,  and  we  cannot,  as  we  have  said, 
recommend  it  in  any  circumstances  which  we  can  envisage.  But 
we  would  suggest  that  ecumenical  gatherings  differ  so  widely  in 
their  character  and  purpose  that  the  right  course  must  be  decided 
in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  each  occasion.  In  some  circum- 
stances the  first  course  would  be  preferable,  in  others  the  second, 
in  yet  others  (should  time  allow)  a combination  of  both  might  be 
most  fruitful. 

In  order  to  decide,  it  is  necessary  to  be  clear  about  certain 
principles  which  should  govern  the  decision.  We  urge  the  follow- 
ing considerations  upon  all  those  responsible  for  ecumenical  gatherings: 

(1)  Nothing  must  be  done  to  obscure  the  truth  that  it  is  Churches 
and  not  ecumenical  committees  or  conferences  that  have  the 
right  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  practice,  this  distinction  is 
easily  obscured  because  it  is  often  the  same  people,  acting  as 
ministers  of  their  Churches  rather  than  as  members  of  a commit- 
tee, who  will  actually  conduct  the  Communion  Services;  but 
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their  difference  of  capacity  should  be  kept  clear.  Nevertheless,  a 
certain  responsibility  falls  upon  the  committee  as  such,  e.g.,  in 
deciding  which  services  are  to  be  held  at  times  when  delegates  can 
fairly  be  expected  to  attend  if  they  so  wish  and  without  conflicting 
with  engagements  that  are  part  of  the  conference  programme. 

(2)  Because  our  divisions  are  radically  sinful  as  well  as  tragic  in 
character,  the  conference  authorities  should  not  make  provision 
for  separate  Communion  Services  without  at  the  same  time 
making  provision  for  a corporate  expression  of  penitence  for  our 
divided  state.  This  is  generally  best  provided  through  a carefully 
prepared  joint  service  of  preparation  at  some  point  in  the  confer- 
ence programme. 

(3)  To  call  ecumenical  conferences  is,  at  any  time,  a serious  res- 
ponsibility before  God,  and  not  the  least  serious  aspect  of  them  is 
this  acknowledgment  of  our  sacramental  division.  Consequently, 
a heavy  pastoral  obligation  rests  upon  those  who  involve  others  in 
such  experiences,  and  this  is  especially,  though  not  exclusively, 
true  of  conferences  for  young  people  or  for  any  not  habituated  to 
the  tensions  of  an  ecumenical  meeting.  Preparation  for  worship, 
and  especially  for  the  eucharistic  worship,  should  therefore  be 
taken  fully  as  seriously  by  the  promoters  of  a conference  as  the 
preparation  of  any  other  aspect  of  the  programme.  This  may  in- 
volve not  only  carefully  written  preparatory  literature  and  forms 
of  service  for  use  at  the  conference,  but  also  provision  for  dealing 
pastorally,  theologically  and  personally  with  the  perplexities 
caused  by  the  worship  during  the  conference  itself. 

(4)  Ecumenical  conferences  have  many  forms,  purposes  and 
constituencies,  and  often  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Communion  Services  must  be  decided  in  the  light  of  these  factors. 
Absorption  in  the  issues  of  Communion  and  intercommunion 
may  divert  the  attention  of  the  conference  from  its  main  purpose. 
But  in  a conference  of  any  duration  these  issues  are  bound  to  be 
present  or  even  prominent.  The  World’s  Student  Christian  Feder- 
ation has  wrestled  strenuously  with  the  problem  for  many  years 
and  continues  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the  Churches.  Ecu- 
menical leaders  of  long  experience  are  in  grave  danger  of  for- 
getting the  pain  and  bewilderment  of  those  who  come  freshly  to 
these  problems  or  the  indifference  of  those  who  have  never 
thought  about  them.  We  urge  the  World  Council  (in  all  its 
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agencies,  though  Faith  and  Order  must  feel  a special  responsi- 
bility) to  make  continuous  provision  for  study,  education  and 
prayer  on  these  issues.  It  is  largely  through  a right  handling  of 
them  in  ecumenical  meetings  that  they  will  become  living  issues 
throughout  the  whole  life  of  our  churches.  Only  as  they  are 
faced,  with  all  the  struggle  and  suffering  which  they  imply,  in 
prayerful  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has 
led  us  thus  far  in  recognition  of  each  other,  will  He  lead  us  into 
further  unity. 

VIII.  Summary  of  Conclusions 

While  it  is  not  the  function  of  this  Commission  to  propose  to 
the  various  Churches  any  practical  steps  to  be  taken  or  lines  of 
policy  to  be  followed,  it  is  our  duty  to  sum  up  as  concretely  as 
possible  the  conclusions  that  emerge  from  the  studies  and  discus- 
sions conducted  by  the  Commission.  These  may  be  formulated 
under  the  heads  of  agreements  and  differences. 

(a)  Agreements 

(1)  We  are  agreed  in  recognising  all  the  Churches  embraced 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  in  some  sense  participating 
in  the  reality  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

(2)  We  are  agreed  that  this  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Aposto- 
lic Church  ought  to  have  visible  unity  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore disunity  is  in  itself  a sinful  state. 

(3)  We  are  agreed  that  it  is  through  the  corruption  of  sin 
that  our  common  loyalty  to  truth  has  often  brought  us  tragic- 
ally into  division.  Even  beyond  this  we  all  agree  that  every 
Christian  body  has  in  its  history  specific  sins  against  other 
Christians  to  repent  of  and  confess. 

(4)  We  are  agreed  that  the  existing  disunity  of  the  Church 
reaches  its  most  painful  point  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  when  mem- 
bers of  different  Churches  cannot  meet  together  to  celebrate  and 
receive  Holy  Communion. 

(5)  We  are  agreed  that,  while  there  are  wide  differences  in 
the  theological  interpretation  of  this  sacrament,  even  within 
individual  Churches  and  cutting  across  their  boundaries,  yet 
there  is  a certain  fundamental  unity  of  conception.  Such  a unity 
exists  inasmuch  as  this  dominical  sacrament  is  everywhere  con- 
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trolled  by  the  words  of  the  institution,  and  is  everywhere  a 
memorial  of  Christ’s  death  and  a Sacrament  of  His  Body 
and  Blood  in  which  He  is  truly  present  to  give  Himself  to  us, 
uniting  us  to  Himself  and  to  His  eternal  sacrifice,  through 
use  of  His  appointed  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

(6)  We  are  agreed  that  even  in  the  present  divided  state  of 
the  Church  we  ought  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a wider  practice  of  intercommunion  and  intercele- 
bration, and  to  continue  to  explore  every  way  by  which  this 
may  be  attained  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 

(7)  We  are  agreed  that  it  is  especially  painful  and  the  scandal 
more  apparent  when  Christians  from  various  Churches  who 
come  together  in  ecumenical  gatherings  cannot  all  unite  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  course  of  their  meetings ; 
and  we  are  agreed  that  none  of  the  already  tried  ways  of  meet- 
ing this  problem  is  wholly  satisfying  or  unobjectionable.  Thus 
we  are  agreed  that  this  particular  problem  should  be  quite 
especially  laid  upon  the  conscience  of  the  Churches  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 

(b)  Differences 

(1)  We  are  not  all  agreed  as  regards  the  measure  of  inter- 
communion which  may  precede  and  anticipate  fuller  union  of 
the  Churches.  While  all  are  agreed  that  Churches  which  are  not 
actually  united  in  government  and  jurisdiction  may  be  in  full 
communion  with  each  other,  and  that  even  Churches  which  are 
not  in  full  communion  with  each  other  may  practise  a measure 
of  intercommunion  and  intercelebration,  some  are  prepared  to 
go  much  further  than  others  in  this  direction.  Some  hold  that 
it  is  right  for  a church  to  invite  to  the  Lord’s  Table  those  who 
are  members  of  any  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  that 
such  a measure  of  intercommunion  rightly  precedes  reunion. 
Others  maintain  that  there  cannot  be  a real  unity  at  the  altar 
unless  there  is  a unity  of  the  whole  life  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  intercommunion  cannot,  as  a general  rule,  be  allowed, 
to  precede  or  anticipate  actual  union. 

(2)  We  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  requisite  basis  of  intercom- 
munion, and  therefore  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  may  jus- 
tifiably be  regarded  as  an  obstacle  in  principle  to  intercom- 
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munion.  Even  among  those  who  feel  constrained  to  emphasise 
the  obstacles,  there  is  not  general  agreement  as  to  their  nature. 
Some  regard  the  lack  of  unity  in  doctrine  as  the  main  obstacle; 
others  in  addition  are  concerned  about  the  lack  of  unity  of 
order  and  regard  the  problem  of  valid  orders  and  apostolic 
succession  as  the  main  difficulty.  This  latter  difficulty  is  in  fact 
the  greatest  obstacle  that  has  to  be  overcome  in  the  movement 
towards  intercommunion. 

In  presenting  our  Report  we  desire  to  say : 

(1)  We  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  opportunity  given  to  us  of 
meeting  together  during  these  years  in  intimate  fellowship  and 
discussing  the  problem  of  intercommunion  in  a more  ecumenical 
setting  than  has  ever  before  been  possible. 

(2)  We  have  learned  much  from  each  other  in  our  discussion 
which  has  illuminated  both  the  possibilities  and  the  complexities 
of  the  subject.  The  essays  now  published  will  contribute  to  an 
increased  mutual  understanding.  Nevertheless  many  hopes  which 
may  have  been  aroused  by  the  expectation  of  our  Report  will  be 
disappointed.  We  share  that  keen  disappointment,  and  we  feel  that 
neither  we  nor  the  Churches  from  which  we  come  have  yet  gone 
deeply  enough  into  the  penitence  from  which  healing  may 
arise. 

(3)  With  all  possible  earnestness  we  commend  the  cause  of 
intercommunion  to  the  Churches.  The  subject  demands  a height- 
ened awareness  of  the  critical  issues  at  stake  and  a greater  mutual 
sensitiveness.  The  underlying  theological  problems  require  far 
more  searching  and  systematic  study,  with  a full  measure  of 
Christian  faith,  hope  and  charity,  penitence  and  prayer. 

Finally,  we  would  all  bear  witness  to  our  unspeakable  gratitude 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Church  for  His  gift  of  this  precious  Sacrament. 
It  is  because  we  are  united  in  gratitude  to  Him  for  His  gift  that 
we  feel  so  keenly  our  inability  to  receive  it  in  full  fellowship. 
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NOTES 

* No  communication  was  received  from  these  members  of  the  Commission 
about  the  signing  of  the  Report.  Professor  Askmark  and  Professor  Kovalevsky 
were  present  at  the  drafting  session  of  the  Commission. 

Page  6,  line  19 : After  the  sentence  ending  ‘church  life’,  Mr.  Brandreth  would 
like  to  add:  ‘This  is  true  also  for  the  bulk  of  Anglo-Catholics’ . 

Page  7,  lines  29ff. : Professor  Clavier  would  prefer  to  read : ‘is  seldom  used  as  a 
specific  designation  . . . but  generally  in  the  wider  sense’. 

Page  9,  line  34:  Professor  Clavier  would  prefer  the  text  to  read:  and  as 
belonging  to  the  main  teachings  in  the  New  Testament’. 


Page  16,  lines  38  and  39:  Professor  Clavier  would  prefer:  ‘to  teach  that  the 
Presence  of  Christ  is  truly  and  really  given  in  the  sacrament  to  the  faith  of  the 
receiver* 

Page  29,  Agreement  (1):  Mr.  Brandreth  would  have  preferred:  ‘as  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  possessing  vestigia  ecclesiae* . 

Page  30,  Differences:  Professor  Clavier  would  have  preferred  to  have  as  the 
first  Difference:  ‘(1)  We  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
unity  which  is  in  the  purpose  of  God  for  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth’. 

f Mr.  Brandreth  and  Professor  Clavier  sign  the  report  only  with  the  above 
notes  recorded. 
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